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Decoration by Marie Abrams Lawson 


ONG, long ago through this same pane of glass 
Eyes peered for Indians; saw trappers pass: 
Watched trees fall back and houses multiply 
Round that white steeple, saw the coach roll by, 
And ships with lovely names skirt ledge and bar: 
“Rainbow,” “Sea-Garland,” “Martha,” “Morning 
Star,” 
Gold on their bows and canvas billowing 
Whiter than any orchard in the spring. 
Out of this window even then, as now, 
Green turned to scarlet on the maple bough, 
And lives to legend —brittle grown and dry 
As leaves we snatch at when the wind blows by. 


—From “Points East, Narratives of New England,”’ The Macmillan Company 








SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross NEWS 


APRIL, 1934 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By RutH EvELYN HENDERSON 


The April News in the School 


The Classroom Index 

Auditorium: 

“Uncle Sam’s May Party” 
Citizenship: 

“Spring Doings” 
Geography: 

Alaska—‘Cony Town” 

Australia—“Letters from ‘Down Under’” 

Japan—“Under the Cherry Blossoms” is valuable for 


both folk lore and the contemporary picture of the 
country. 

United States—‘A New England Window,” “Spring 
Doings” 


Venezuela—‘The Calendar Story” : 
Other Countries—“Uncle Sam’s May Party,” “Juniors 
of Other Lands,” “The Red Cross around the World” 


English, Composition and Literature: 

“A New England Window,” ‘Under the Cherry 
Blossoms.” Perhaps Juniors will enjoy writing spring 
poems as Haruko did to hang on a tree of the school 
garden! 

Music: 

“Spring Greeting” 
Nature Study: 

“Under the Cherry Blossoms,” 
the Angleworm” ’ 

“Uncle Sam’s May Party” is worth keeping as an es- 
pecially pleasant kind of reference material. 


“Cony Town,” “Angus 


Primary Grades: 

“The Easter Bunny”: (cover), “Angus the Angleworm,” 
“A New England Window,” “Under the Cherry Blossoms” 
World Goodwill: 


“Under the Cherry Blossoms,” “Uncle Sam’s May 
Party” 
“The Red Cross around the World” provides material 


for the international topic to be studied by Junior Red 
Cross members in all countries. It carries forward the 
story in the November, 1932, issue of the JuNion Rep 
Cross JOURNAL, “Under a Common Symbol.” As a top*c 
for world goodwill it is important, because the growth 
of the Red Cross expressed the growth of the humane 
spirit among men, their will that, even in times of war, 
mercy should prevail. Together, these stories show the 
application of this ideal both in war and in peace. 


A Junior Red Cross Play in Austria 


If your pupils are working up the play ‘‘Uncele 
Sam’s May Party’’ or other sketches, they will be 
especially interested in hearing this story of class- 
room dramaties of an Austrian school: 


“Our teacher read us a pretty play from last year’s 
Junior Red Cross magazine. Many of us wished to per- 
form it. Our teacher was of the same opinion. The 
parts were assigned to several boys and they began to 
learn. Very soon the boys knew their parts by heart 
and sometimes we had rehearsals. In the drawing lesson 
we made posters. In the manual-training class the boys 
made a little box, which was to be the signal-box. The 
actors brought dresses to the school. We also wanted 
a stage. The teacher told us therefore to bring covers 
from home. We also fetched fir-twigs and twigs of 


pussy willow for a wreath. On Friday we went to work. 
The blackboard was put aside; we wanted it to support 
the stage. We also made use of the lattice of the win- 
dows. We opened the windows and took the rods out, and 
fixed them on the blackboard. Then we took the prettiest 
covers and fastened them’ as we wanted them as a cur- 
tain. We also hid the board and fastened the signal-box 
on it. Then we adorned the curtain with the wreath our 
girls had made. Our stage was very pretty. 

“On Saturday we were much excited. Our thoughts 
were not with the lesson, but we thought of the play. 
The actors especially were much excited. During recess 
we were very quiet; during the third lesson the actors 
dressed. In the middle of the room was a chair for the 
painter. He got his face made up and the teacher stuck 
a moustache to his upper lip. The next one was the 
sergeant. He had a cap on his head and a long coat. At 
his belt he had a sword. Our teacher gave him eye- 
glasses and a grey beard and put on him a red nose. 
One could not recognize him and he looked terrible. 
Afterwards came the Kasper and the fire-brigade. 

‘At eleven o’clock came the first and second classes and 
the other guests and took their seats. Then the play 
began and people laughed and applauded very much. 
Everybody had liked the play very much and our teacher 
thanked the actors for the trouble they had taken. Have 
you also had a performance? We should very much like 
to hear about it.” 


World Friendship and Pronounciation 


INTERNATIONAL BOooK OF NAMES, by C. D. Sylvester Maw- 
son. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York City. 


1933. $2.00. 

If your pronounciation of Gabrilowitsch or von 
Hindenburg has been suddenly upset by new accents 
among all your friends, it is doubtless because Maw- 
son’s volume now guides the publie into the pro- 
nuneiation used by the person himself or the place 
most intimately concerned. The Russian pianist, for 
instance, has given the following paragraph on what 
he realizes may look a poser for American friends: 
‘*The syllable ‘low’ is to be pronounced like the Eng- 
lish word ‘love.’ For people who find it difficult to 
pronounce my name, I have devised this system: I 
tell them to think of the name as consisting of two 
parts, just as if my Christian name was ‘Gabri’ and 
my family name ‘Loviteh.’ If you put a hyphen be- 
tween the two words and pronounce them quickly you 
get the right impression: ‘Gabri-lovitch.’ ”’ 

The volume lives up honestly to the scope indicated 
by the jacket description: ‘‘A dictionary of the 
more difficult proper names in literature, history, 
philosophy, religion, art, music and other studies, 
together with the official form and pronounciation of 
the names of present-day celebrities and places 
throughout the world, with post-war geographical 
changes duly ineorporated.’’ 

The additional convenience of a brief definition 
after each name makes the volume indispensable for 
reference. Many of the names of celebrities and of 
places are not to be found in other books. 








Developing Calendar Activities for April 


A Classroom Index for Activities 


Art: 

Scrapbooks, decorated boxes for handwork materials, 
art envelopes for clippings 
Citizenship: 

Junior Red Cross County Rally 

Review of service this year—the groups helped, the 
kind of service given, the holidays for which gifts were 

A review of service activities should be made with the 
purpose of checking results and planning improvements 
for next year. 
English: 

Talks for the county rally, preparation of a World 
Goodwill program and letters for school correspondence 


Handwork: 
Making Junior Red Cross caps to wear at the county 
rally, making gifts for children and veterans 


Health: 

Fitness for Service activities 
Manual Training: 

Furniture for a Junior Red Cross Council room 
Music: 

Program for the county rally, national songs honoring 
the foreign born in a World Goodwill program. Music 
of Many Lands and Places, by McConathy, Beattie & 
Morgan, Silver, Burdett & Company, reviewed in the De- 
cember TEACHER’s GUIDE is helpful for Goodwill programs 


Nature Study: 
Spring gifts for veterans or elderly friends, flower 
stencils and potted plants for children 


Primary Grades: 

Kinderband for the county rally, scrapbooks and flash 
ecards for children 
Sewing: 

Junior Red Cross Council room 


World Citizenship: 

Reports for the county rally, World Goodwill program, 
international correspondence. See also Music, above, and 
on page one, the Classroom Index for the News, and the 
review of International Names and Places 


World Goodwill Day—May 18th. 


The material in this issue of the News and the 
April page of the CALENDAR looks forward to the pre- 
paration of assembly periods or classroom projects In 
observance of World Goodwill Day next month. The 
activities of the Nordhoff Union School at Ojai, Cali- 
fornia, last year were reported by their principal, 
Mrs. Inez T. Sheldon: Her letter contains a number 
of pleasant suggestions, with, a ‘‘Junior Red Cross 
smile,’’ in the last paragraph. 

“Nordhoff Union Juniors are certainly having a won- 
derful World Goodwill Day. The spirit of friendship 
among the boys and girls has of itself permeated every- 
body without being boosted along by adults. What do 
you think they did? After each group made its goodwill 
message—and I was pleased with every one of them— 
they succeeded in getting one broadcast on radio statiqp 
KNX. As I did not hear it I do not know which one was 
given. In Junior Council this morning they voted to in- 
vite all the grown-ups in the valley to write a goodwill 
message for one year from today. 

“The preparation of an album for Greece has started 
a Greek Club among the boys. It meets with a cultured 
American who lived in Athens a number of years. Today 


he talked to us all on world friendship in a very help- 
ful way. 


The boys are very much interested. One of 


their mothers just sent the school a lovely home-made 
Greek flag to add to our collection. 

“Just at this moment a little third grader has asked: 
‘Mrs. Sheidon, in our room we put our heads dowa on our 
desk and thought about little children friends we have 
read about, white, brown and yellow, and the iittle Japan- 
ese boys, and we sent love to them all, and our teacher 
said it was like the light for them though they would 
never know it. We were perfectly still a long, long time. 
Now, it won’t help them any, will it, Mrs. Sheldon ?’” 


The National Convention 


The Lincoln High Sehool, of Vincennes, Indiana, 
wrote to their correspondents in Poland about Junior 
Red Cross conferences: 


“DEAR FRIENDS IN POLAND: 


“I know that you would like to hear about our Junior 
Red Cross. Since I am the president of the Red Cross 
at our school and have been to both national and state 
conventions, I have been given the privilege of telling 
you about it. 

“isvery fall almost all states have conventions. Usu- 
ally every county sends delegates. Here we discuss the 
work of various chapters, and decide how we can better 
our work of the present year. These state conferences 
fast ap ut three or tour days. We aiso have scciui events 
as well as the business discussions. 

“Our National Conventions are much larger and more 


interesting. This convention is always held in the spring 
of the year. Every state tries to send at least one dele- 
gate. So far all the National Conventions have been 


held in Washington, D. C., our national capital. Just 
seeing the capital is an unforgettable pleasure, for many 
of us have traveled hundreds of miles to attend the 
convention, and it is also the first time that many of us 
have seen Washington. As at the state meetings, we 
discuss our work and also decide ways in which tne 
Juniors can help the senior Red Cross. We also have 
dances and dinners at our National Conventions. 


Our Countrymeéen 


GREAT AMERICANS AS SEEN BY THE POETs, an anthology 
edited by Burton Stevenson. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
1933. $3.00. 

Useful in units on United States history and also in 
intersectional correspondence, this anthology, Great 
Americans, includes more poems with a peace-time 
significance than are in the collection My Country, 
by the same editor. These are about people rather 
than events. Part I is arranged in chronological 
order, beginning with Washington, ‘‘The First Amer- 
ican’’ and ending with Wilson. Naturally, the great- 
est figures have the widest range of poems, by their 
contemporaries or ours. In chapters between the 
great figures are grouped lesser ones. 

Part II has poems about ‘‘Great Statesmen,’’ and 
other public men, of whom Wendell Phillips looms 
tallest. Part ITI is of ‘‘Great Soldiers’’ in the Re- 
volution and the Civil War; Part IV, of ‘‘Great 
Sailors.’’ Part V, ‘‘Great Writers,’’ includes a poem 
by each of the great poets, as well as poems about 
them. Part VI, ‘‘A Miseellany,’’ and Part VII, 
‘*Great Adventurers,’’ include some poems not often 
found, on the westward pioneers, and a whole chapter 
on Lindbergh. 

Pointed paragraphs giving the historical setting for 
each poem are supplemented by further well selected 
notes in the appendix. Brief biographical notes about 
authors are a practical convenience. The book is 
usable, good looking and well printed. 





Friendly Suggestions 


N the February issue of the TEACHER’s GUIDE a 

letter from the office of the French Junior Red 
Cross was quoted, emphasizing the interest that 
French schools have in receiving real school work in- 
eluding drawings, handwork, and letters rather than 
albums made only of post cards and clippings. This 
is apparently a universal preference. Recently the 
Minister of Public Education of Capetown, South 
Africa, the Honorable C, Kitchin, gathered at the 
request of the American Junior Red Cross the opin- 
ions of several schools to which United States albums 
were sent. He sent these opinions with the sug- 
gestion: ‘‘When an album from an American school 
is sent to us it might include a note asking the prin- 
cipal for any suggestions he may wish to make as to 
the type of information most acceptable in the case 
of future albums.’’ 

The comments of the Capetown principals are 
quoted here because they have value for classes pre- 
paring international correspondence, not only for 
South Africa, but for other countries: 


“Loose-leaf album preferred so that separate leaves 
can be exhibited on glass-covered notice board.” 

“Work should show clearly ‘standards’ [grades] and 
ages of children concerned.” 

“Crudely colored post cards are of no value unless sup- 
ported by geographical facts and statistics.” 

“Pictures of arcas should be described in letters.” 

“Repetition should be avoided.” 

“Albums very suitable and interesting. Variety in 
form and content appreciated—would be sorry to see 
them standardized. Albums should be left largely in the 
hands of the children.” 

“Should not be over elaborate, so that the African 
school has difficulty in compiling something similar.” 

“Correspondence appreciated. Creates spirit of friend- 
ship and goodwill and makes historical and geographical 
topics a reality to the children. Subjects suitable for our 


country: descriptions of buildings — number of stories, 
rooms, stairs or lifts, distance between homes and 
schools, conveyance; typical manufactures—machinery 


and power used, supply of raw material; typical American 
farm—size, labor, products, typical floral and fauna.” 

“Albums should contain sufficient actual correspond- 
ence, i. e., letters or stories, to form reading matter.” 

“Each picture or snapshot should be accompanied by 
a description written by the children.” 

“Would like to hear more about the actual school work, 
both intra- and extra-curricular.” 

“Albums quite suitable, very interesting and of great 
educational value to pupils.” 

“Would like descriptions (letters) and _ illustrations 
of great American factories where agricultural imple- 
ments and motor cars (as used in South Africa) are 
made.” 


The Japanese Junior Red Cross magazine in an 
editorial for the Junior members emphasized sin- 
cerity and courtesy in the letter of greeting that 
should accompany all albums. 


“Albums and letters exchanged between Red Cross 
Juniors at home and abroad are yearly increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and with a tremendous improvement in 
quality. However, sometimes we find albums being sent 
without accompanying letters. This is regrettable. 
Every album must be accompanied by a letter from the 
sender, because an album without the sender’s letter 
seems to be dumb, as no spirit of friendship can be fully 
communicated from the sender to the recipient even 
though the album be beautifully prepared. It is like a 
‘Buddha without a soul’ as we say in Japan. In other 
words, this kind of album appears like a well-tilled farm 
without any seed sown in it. When you offer a friend 


from Schools Abroad 


a gift, whether directly or indirectly, or by personal 
delivery, parcel post or messenger, you always explain 
why you are presenting it or what it is. If you fail to do 
so, you have failed in courtesy. 

“In writing a letter to accompany a portfolio one must 
remember that it should be composed in a simple, natural 
way. It is only necessary to be clear and simple. Use 
plain white paper and write with pen and ink. One never 
sees a letter coming from a foreign country written in 
pencil. It might be advisable to have all the members 
of the Junior Red Cross Unit compose such a representa- 
tive letter so that the best one could be selected, provided 
it would not take too much time, particularly when a 
reply is being prepared, as no reply should ever be de- 
layed. In short, interschool correspondence should never 
lack in sincerity and courtesy, without which a solid 
friendship can never be created.” 


The Teacher’s Guide of the Hungarian Junior 
Red Cross magazine printed the following item con- 
cerning correspondence from the Forest School in 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 


“There are many interesting things I would still like 
to relate about the correspondence, but for lack-of time, 
I will only say some words about an American album 
recently received at headquarters. Our little American 
friends have adorned the cover page with a drawing: 
‘The Door of Friendship.’ They sent five cardboard keys 
to that closed door, hanging in the middle, with the fol- 
lowing words on them: ‘Friendliness, Kindness, Under- 
standing, Service, Love.’ The consignment sheet sent with 
the album told us that the American group had sent it 
to the American Headquarters with the request to send it 
to a country which ‘in all probability will send them an 
answer.’ Washington chose Hungary. It was addressed 
to the Elementary School of Debrecen-Pallag, which had 
thanked for the Christmas boxes with a fine album. The 
group proved deserving of the trust; as soon as they 
had received the album they thanked for it in a letter 
sent to our headquarters, promising the answer in the 
autumn. But I am convinced that this trust shown in 
the Pallag Juniors was meant for all the Hungarian ones 
who may see in it again the appreciation of their work 
which surely will give them new zest end force for the 
future. I hope that the number of those Juniors will 
constantly increase who will handle the magic keys of 
friendliness, kindness, understanding, service and love, 
and open to them the Door of Friendship. God’s blessing 
on their work!” 


? 


Education for Ourselves 


MorE Power TO You, by Walter B. Pitkin. Simon & 


Schuster, New York City. 1933. $1.75. 
The amount of energy inherent in each of us 
varies from the amounts in the rest of us. So do 


our instinctive rates of burning up energy and our 
patterns of directing it. Professor Pitkin does not 
offer counsel to the effect that any of us can become 
more than we are. He is a psychologist. What he 
does offer is specific advice about how to use our 
energy instead of scattering it or letting it dribble 
away. His advice is checked by the best that science 
knows today about our bodies; hence, many sections 
read like applied physiology. Book II deals with 
mental control, that is our control of our own minds: 
the art of paying attention to the work in hand, the 
rules for starting and stopping, and ways of bounce- 
ing ‘‘disturbers’’ of attention, chiefly those mental 
or emotional habits of our own that interfere with 
effective concentration and continuity of effort. 
Perhaps the most significant emphasis is that upon 
infinite individual variations as opposed to the per- 
(Continued on page 4) 








Fitness for Service for April 


Overcoming Spring Fever 


HE April Fitness for Service section emphasizes 

exercise in the fresh air. As always, Junior Red 
Cross members are reminded, not merely to find 
ways for their own outdoor play, but to feel respons- 
ible for improving play facilities of less favored boys 
and girls. 

One reason for stressing outdoor recreation as 
early as possible is the need of toning up the system 
after strains imposed upon it by winter weather and 
indoor living. One of the monthly teachers’ bulletins 
sent out by the school health bureau of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company dealt with ‘‘spring 
fever.’’ which doctors recognize as a physical matter 
and not merely a fantasy of ‘‘nerves.’’ The last 
paragraphs of the bulletins answer the question 
‘‘What shall we do about it?’’ 


“The run-down feeling which many of us experience 
at this season of the year is, then, a very real problem. 
The solution is not, however, to be found in taking ‘spring 
medicines,’ except in the rather rare instances where a 
physician may prescribe a tonic for some special purpose. 
Self-prescribing of so-called remedies is always useless 
and wasteful and is often positively dangerous. John 
Dryden, the English seventeenth-century poet, put the 
case very well when he wrote: 

‘Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draight.’ 

“Nowadays, medicine no longer depends on ‘nauseous 
draughts,’ as in Dryden’s day. It relies on personal 
hygiene more than on drugs. The cure for spring fever 
is not to be found in nostrums, but commonly in food, 
fresh air, exercise and rest. If the condition is marked, 
however, we do need the physician very much; and the 
special value of the health examination in springtime is 
one of the vital points to be emphasized at this time. 

“The Usual ‘Diagnosis’ and Treatment. As a rule, the 
tired feeling characteristic of the season means nothing 
more than the natural result of the strain and overstimu- 
lation and unhygienic living of the winter months. The 
remedy is prompt resumption of the healthier habits of 
the warmer season. 

“There is an excellent opportunity in this connection 
to develop a review of the whole year’s work as it bears 
ou the problems of personal hygiene. Each pupil may be 
asked, first of all, to review in some detail his habits 
of daily living during the winter months and see how far 
they have dev atid .rem an ide | the topics covered 
should, of course, include diet, with special emphasis on 
mineral salts and vitamins, green vegetables, milk; time 
spent out of doors; airing of sleeping and living rooms 
and schoolrooms; amount and kind of exercise; hours 
and conditions of sleep and factors bearing upon mental 
and emotional stress and strain. Such self-surveys might 
be handed in anonymously and then compared and dis- 
cussed in class. They should next form the basis for a 
program for the summer, a program designed, so far 
as possible, to make up for the wear and tear of the 
past winter and to prepare for the next year.” 


Social Motives for Health 


A number of years ago the Junior Red Cross em- 
phasis on Fitness for the purpose of Service was 
somewhat unusual. In many schools of health edu- 
cation, the competitive motive was then gaining 
over the fear motive because it was positive. Chil- 
dren were urged to do the things beneficial to health 
not because they might suffer from illness themselves 
if they neglected health practices but in order that 
they might be successful in athletics, social life and 
scholarship. Little by little, but with especial rapidity 


during the past few years, the competitive motive has 
come to be considered less valuable than that of 
social responsibility. 

In an article in the Teachers College Record for 
January, 1934, ‘‘Organization for Health Instruction 
in Publie Schools’’ by Jesse Feiring Williams, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, and Clifford L. 
Brownell, Associate Professor, we find the following 
statement of the reasons for health education: 


“The health of the individual is important. His and 
others’ living is the only source from which community 
life springs. There is no desire, therefore, to ignore the 
importance of the individual in the community nor to 
accord him less importance than his status deserves. 
Nevertheless, his health should always be interpreted in 
terms of what he does with it, his strength should be 
valued in accordance with the causes that it serves, and 
his powers should be ranked with respect to the purposes 
to which they are dedicated. The teaching of health 
offers the natural, logical and strategic approach to the 
teaching of citizenship conceived as something very much 
more than voting at elections and saluting the national 
emblem. It would not seem necessary to urge this social 
point of view were the teaching of health and other 
subjects now properly conducted in the schools. The 
example of strength devoted to crime, of health dedicated 
to greed, and of power directed in the service of graft 
should be sufficiently challenging to all interested in 
human welfare. Administrators, conscious of the larger 
social problems of the day, will approve this point of 
view.” 


In the same issue another article, ‘‘ What the Sup- 
erintendent of Schools expects of the Health and 
Physical Education Teacher,’’ by N. L. Englehardt, 
repeats this high social purpose : 


“Widened vision and the acceptance of broader re- 
sponsibilities must be characteristic of the new teacher 
in health and physical education. Health and physical 
education must assume proportions as large as the com- 
munity itself. Today it has reached that importance in 
educational thinking where its influence impinges upon, 
if it does not permeate, all the activities of the school. 
In the last analysis, results should show that many more 
human beings have, because of the program of health and 
physical education, improved their physical, social and 
mental outlook upon life, and that the program has been 
so coordinated that advancement has been possible in all 
three fields. The future citizen is going to be interested 
in building his mind, his body and the attitudes which 
will allow him to cope successfully with the problems of 
earning a living through wholesome periods of leisure 
time and contributing successfully to the sum total of 
human achievement.” 


(Continued from page 3) 


nicious fallacy that all people ean be sorted into a 
few special types. To make the most of oneself it 
is necessary to take full personal responsibility in 
knowing oneself and acting upon the knowledge. 

There is not much scolding in the book though the 
author never misses a chance to remind the sluggish 
that, of course, if you don’t want to achieve your 
highest, there is all the more room at the top of 
the ladder for those who will bestir themselves. For 
the most part, however, this volume belongs with the 
literature of inspiration, as Life Begins at Forty 
belongs to the literature of consolation ! 

It is a useful book for any one to read, just as a 
person, and is especially useful for teachers who 


eare about developing in pupils powers of readjust- 
ment to changing work and ways of living. 








Between the children walked their bonored grandmother 


Under the Cherry Blossoms 


FRANCES CARPENTER 


Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 


" EVER, never, never has there been such 
a day,” thought Haru-ko to herself as 
she walked sedately beside her grand- 

mother and her brother, Taro, along the crowded 
street. The sky wasso blue! The spring air was 
so sweet! The little girl could already glimpse 
pink clouds of cherry blossoms in Uyeno Park 
whither they were bound. In her ears rang the 
tinkle of the tiny bells set in the soles of her 
wooden sandals and all about her were throngs 
of merry people on their way to the temples and 
parks of the great city of Tokyo. 

It was the eighth of April, the birthday of the 
wise Buddha whom many Japanese reverence. 
But in addition to that it was cherry blossom 
time, and yesterday’s newspaper had said that 
the blooms were now at their best. In thousands 
of homes work had been put aside so that both 
old and young might spend the day under the 
trees in the parks and along the river banks. 
The Japanese love flowers perhaps more than 
any other people on earth. Their favorite names 
for their daughters are those of the blossoms; 
Haru-ko is just another way of saying “Little 
Spring Flower,” and Japan itself is often called 
the Flowery Kingdom. 


“May I wear my best kimono, Baba-Chan,” 
Haru-ko had asked. Often the little girl ad- 
dressed her grandmother as O-Ba-San, or “Hon- 
orable Old Lady,” but in moments of affection 
and gratitude she always called her Baba-Chan, 
which is Japanese for Darling Granny. 

“Surely, Little Flower,” Baba-Chan had re- 
plied. “For the honorable cherry blossoms noth- 
ing is too fine. We shall all dress in our best.” 

So Haru-ko was clad in her holiday kimono of 
pale green with its design of flaming red peonies 
and its gay red lining. Her long gown was 
crossed neatly from left to right and held in 
place by a gorgeous red obi, that wound round 
her waist and was tied in a butterfly bow in the 
back. The little girl’s tiny feet were shod in new 
white foot-mittens and thrust under the velvet 
straps of her very best geta, little wood sandals 
varnished with red and gold and with bells in 
their soles. Haru-ko’s black eyes were bright and 
her black bobbed hair with its straight bangs 
across her forehead looked almost as if it too had 
been varnished, so smooth did it lie. 

Taro, her brother, was wearing his best 
kimono, too. Upon his smooth-shaven head sat 
jauntily the fine black cap with patent leather 
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visor, which his father had bought him at the 


last New Year season. Between the children 
walked their honored grandmother, dressed in a 
silk kimono of dark gray, against which the red 
picnic box she carried made a bright splash of 
color. 

Mingling with gayly dressed crowds, all on 
their way to the flower-viewing, the little party 
at last came to Uyeno Park where hundreds 
upon hundreds of ancient cherry trees were flirt- 
ing their pale pink spring dresses in the soft 
breeze. Down the broad avenues of trees they 
strolled, gazing at the thick canopies of blos- 
soms above them. 

The park was filled with people. Besides the 
holiday parties there were wandering priests 
with staffs and bells; there were beggars with 
huge basket hats that completely covered their 
faces; there were jugglers and acrobats and ped- 
dlers of all kinds. : 

At one place Taro and Haru-ko and their 
Baba-Chan stopped for a long time to watch the 
antics of some performing monkeys. The 
monkey-man was reading in a loud voice the 
story of a famous fairy-tale prince, while before 
him a tiny monkey, dressed like a warrior with 
two swords at his side, strutted back and forth 
in the most comical fashion. How the children 
did laugh when the monkey-man began to tell of 
the beautiful princess in this fairy tale and when 
a second furry-faced creature dressed in the long 
kimono of a court lady came forth to join her 
monkey-prince. Haru-ko and Taro were so 
pleased with the little play acted by the two 
monkeys that they gave each one a copper coin 
out of the money which they had saved to spend 
in the park. 

“Now, my little ones,” said their grandmother, 
“we must go into the temple to do honor to 
Buddha. This is his day as well as the time of 
the flower-viewing.” 

“What shall we do here, Baba-Chan?” Taro 
asked, as they approached the temple building 
with its low curving roof and its tall lanterns 
of gray stone. 

“Just as the mighty dragon did when Buddha 
was born,” the Honorable Old Lady explained. 
“The tale is that a mighty dragon flew down 
from the sky to wash the newborn babe. And so 
each year upon the birthday of Buddha we go to 
his temples and pour water upon his statues.” 

The big temple bells were booming through 
the park as the children and their grandmother 
entered the House of Buddha. From the shaven- 
headed priest in charge they bought little bowls 
of sweet tea and each one poured the liquid over 
a small bronze statue of the Great Buddha. 
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Near the temple was a row of shops before 
which the children lingered long. How many 
things there were to tempt them! Toys of all 
kinds, roasted peanuts and sweet cakes, and, 
best of all, trays of clear yellow mitsu ami, the 
delicious bean candy which Japanese so like. 
Then along came a goldfish seller, carrying his 
wares in baskets hung from each end of a pole 
which he bore on his shoulders. Taro liked to 
watch his swaying walk which was so smooth 
and even as not to spill a single drop of water in 
the little bowls in his baskets. 

As midday drew near, Baba-Chan led the way 
to a tea house where she bought three steaming 
cups of pale yellow tea. The children chose their 
picnic place under one of the finest of all the 
cherry trees in this part of the park. They found 
an empty bench there spread with red mats in 
honor of the flower-viewing. The Honorable 
Old Lady and her grandchildren sat on their 
heels on the bench before the red picnic box. 

This red picnic box was really four boxes, and 
»ach was filled with different good things to eat. 
From the first came the rice, white as the snow 
upon the top of the great Japanese mountain, 
Fujiyama. From the second came thin slices of 
meat and strips of broiled salt fish. A third con- 
tained a sauce in which there were savory beans, 
tender bamboo shoots and lotus roots. Baba- 
Chan had not forgotten the chopsticks and soon 
she and the children were busy, eating and 
eating. 

The fourth box contained, best of all, cherry- 
leaf cakes. These little goodies, made only at 
this time of the year, were baked in cherry-leaf 
wrappings and they had a special cherry-leaf 
flavor which the children enjoyed. 

“Listen, there is the sweet-paste man,” Haru- 
ko cried eagerly as the sound of a little tin horn 
was heard under the trees. The peddler soon 
found his way to their bench and displayed his 
toothsome wares. Shaped from a soft sugar and 
tinted in many hues were little animals, people 
and flowers of all kinds. Haru-ko chose a green 
nest with three tiny birds in it; Taro picked out 
a little brown horse, and Baba-Chan took a yel- 
low lady carrying a wee parasol. 

Now and again, as the happy children squat- 
ted about their red picnic box, a gust of wind 
sent fluttering down upon them a shower of 
palest pink blossoms. 

“Hai,” their grandmother exclaimed, as she 
brushed the delicate petals away from the food, 
“the wind and the cherry blossoms are never 
good friends. It is well we came today. A little 
more wind and the ground will be covered with 
a thick carpet of pink. A week more and all the 





blossoms will be gone. Ko-no-hana 
knows well how to make the trees 
bloom, but she has not yet learned 
how to make her blossoms last.” 

“Who is Ko-no-hana, Baba-Chan?” 
Haru-ko asked, putting the last 
of thesweet-paste birds into her 
mouth. 

“Ko-no-hana, Little Flower, is the 
Princess- Who- Makes-the- Trees- to- 
Blossom-in-Spring,” the grandmother 
explained, settling herself more com- 
fortably on the red mat. “She was 
one of the daughters of old O-Yama- 
tsumil, the Great-One-W ho-Owns-the- 
Mountains, and with him she lived 
long, long ago on our beloved Fuji- 
yama. You see, the Sun Goddess 
who dwells so high in the sky once 
sent down her grandson, Prince 
Ninigi, to rule the earth. With him 
he brought many treasures from 
heaven and following him was a train 
of courtiers even longer than those at 
the court of his honored descendant 
who sits on our imperial throne. 

“Now Prince Ninigi traveled far and wide over 
the new land he was to rule. One day as he 
walked along the shore of a lake, he met a beau- 
tiful maiden with hair black as night and with 
cheeks pale as the earliest of the cherry blos- 
soms. 

“Who are you, Most Beautiful?’ he asked, 
bowing low. 

“ “Ny name is Ko-no-hana. I am the Princess- 
Who-Makes-the-Trees-to-Blossom-in-Spring. I 
am the daughter of O-Yama-tsumi, the Great- 
One-Who-Owns-the-Mountains and we live on 
the gentle slopes of Fujiyama.’ 

“At once Prince Ninigi fell in love with the 
fair Ko-no-hana and he sought out the Great- 
One-Who-Owns-the-Mountains, asking permis- 
sion to make her his bride. 

“ “But I have another daughter, O Prince from 
Heaven,’ said O-Yama-tsumi. ‘You had best 
see her also before making your choice.’ 

“Ko-no-hana’s elder sister was called Iwa- 
naga-hime, or Firm-as-the-Rocks. She spent 
most of her time roaming about the cliffs and 
the crags high up on the top of her mountain 
home. Oh, she was ugly, too, as grim and as 
gray as the rocks upon which she lived. So it 
was not strange that Prince Ninigi preferred the 
sweet Ko-no-hana. 

“ *Take care, Prince of Heaven,’ O-Yama said 
in warning. ‘My daughter Iwa-naga is not gentle 
and kind like her sister. She will be angry if 





Before him strutted a monkey, dressed like a warrior 


you do not choose her. She will be sure to make 
mischief.’ 

“The grandson of the Sun-goddess was firm. 
He would have for his bride none but the 
Princess-Who-Makes-the-Trees-to- Blossom - in - 
Spring. But O-Yama was right, my little ones. 
The Rock Princess was indeed angry. She 
stormed and she raged. And she cursed the 
prince, saying, ‘You should have chosen me, O 
foolish Prince of Heaven! Then your sons would 
have been strong. They would have lived long, 
for hundreds of years—as long as my rocks live 
on the top of Fujiyama. With that soft one as 
your wife, your sons shall live no longer than 
human beings. Their days shall be short as the 
days of the cherry trees.’ ” 

“Ts the story true, Baba-Chan?” Haru-ko 
asked. 

“They say so, Little Flower,” the old woman 
replied as she began to gather up the red picnic 
boxes. “You have seen Fujiyama, our most 
beautiful mountain. You have seen its gray 
top covered with rocky crags and cold snow 
where Iwa-naga is said to have lived; and you 
have seen the beautiful cherry trees that deck 
its lower slopes, in the realm of Ko-no-hana. 
Prince Ninigi was the first ancestor of our august 
Mikados. Sad it is but true, my child, that 
members of our imperial family do not live to 
the great ages of the ancient gods. Perhaps 
this is because of the old curse of Iwa-naga. 
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Yet, again perhaps it is not. Who can know the 
truth?” 

Through the long afternoon 
played under the cherry 
trees. Baba-Chan found 
neighbors among the holi- 
day-makers with whom to 
chat, and the hours sped 1 
swiftly. At last, when it 2%. 
was time to think of re- 
turning home, Haru-ko 
came to her grand- 
mother. 

“Baba-Chan,” she said 
shyly, “each time of the 
flowers my honorable fa- 
ther makes poems to hang 
on the cherry tree in our 
garden. I, too, have made 
a poem to our beloved 
cherry blossoms. May | 
hang it on this tree under 
which we have sat?” 

“Oh, Little Flower,” her 


the children 


grandmother exclaimed, 
surprised and much 


pleased. “Your honorable 
father will be glad indeed 
when I tell him of the new 
poet in our household. 
Where is your verse? To 
be sure it must hang here.” 

The little Japanese girl reached into the 
long sleeve of her kimono and brought forth 
a poem card. This was a strip of the soft, 
creamy paper which her people make _ for 
just such a purpose. MHaru-ko had worked 





Haru-ko tied the poem card by a red 
cord to the lowest branch 





long upon her poem. First she had sat alone 
under the cherry tree in the tiny garden at home, 
thinking the beautiful thoughts she wished to ex- 
press. Then, inside the 
house, she had knelt down 
on the floor with her poem 
‘ard before her and her 
ink pot at her side. With 
great care she had dipped 
her writing brush into the 
ink, being sure that no 
drop should fall upon the 
white mats that covered 
the floor. As best she 
could, she had brushed, in 
childish characters set one 
below the other, this poem 
to a cherry tree: 


Oh Cherry Tree 

In bloom in the spring time! 
What soft pink cloud 

From the heavenly sunset 
Hath been brought down 
To clothe thy branches? 


Standing on tiptoe in 
her red wooden shoes, 
Haru-ko tied the poem 
‘ard by a red cord to the 
lowest branch of the blos- 
som-laden tree. As she 
walked away, she turned 
back again and again to see it waving to and fro 
in the gentle breeze. A warm glow of happiness 
filled her at the thought that others might stop 
to read her poem and thus know how glad the 
cherry blossoms had made her. 


Uncle Sam’s May Party 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Unc ie Sam, a big boy 

MorHer Nature, tall girl 

THE Spirit oF FRIENDLINESS, girl 

BrorHer WEeEps, a boy dressed in gay rags, his cap and 
the basket he carries decorated with old woods 

GaRDEN Brownies, two small boys 

THE NarTIONs, in costume, or wearing sashes across their 
shoulders with names plainly visible. All carry baskets 
filled with paper flowers 

ENGLAND, a girl 

ScorLanD, boy 

IRELAND, little boy 

FRANCE, girl 

Ho.ianp, boy 


GREECE, boy 
ITaLy, boy 
Inp1A, boy 
Arrica, boy 
Persia, girl 
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TURKEY, girl 
CHINA, boy 


ARABIA, girl 
SoutH America, boy 

JAPAN, boy Mexico, boy 

Canary ISLANDs, girl AMERICAN INDIAN, boy 

Sicriy, girl 
Act I 

ScENE: Out of doors. At back of stage a fence 
is suggested with gate in the center. This may 
be done by drawing black outlines on a curtain 
of sheets. Above the gate is the sign “Uncle 
Sam’s Flower Garden.” 

As stage curtain is drawn back the Spirit of 
Friendliness is seen seated upon a rock at right 





center of the stage. She stands when from left 
of stage Uncle Sam enters. He is bowed down 
by the huge pack that he carries on his back. 
(The pack may be a gunny sack lightly stuffed 
with paper). Uncle Sam, looking down, walks 
quickly across stage, while, behind the scenes, 
“Yankee Doodle” is played or sung. Spirit of 
Friendliness, watching, shakes her head. After 
exit of Uncle Sam, she again sits on the rock, 
with head bowed and face buried in her hands. 
Sad music behind the scenes. 

Moruer Nature: (Enters from left, walks 
happily across stage and touches Spirit of Friend- 
liness on her head) Spirit of Friendliness, why 
are you so sad? 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: (Rises and bows 
low) Oh, Mother Nature, I am worried about 
our Uncle Sam. He isn’t a bit like himself. He 
is carrying the burdens of all the people of the 
United States on his shoulders. I wish that he 
might be happy once more, at least for one hour. 

Moruer Nature: (Laughs. She seats herself 
on a rock and motions for Spirit of Friendliness 
to be seated too) I know what is wrong with 
Uncle Sam. He should live in a log cabin in the 
wilderness for a while where he could climb 
mountains and stroll through the woods and 
hear the birds sing. He ought to go fishing. 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: He is too busy. 
(Shakes her head) 

Moruer Nature: Then let him walk in his 
flower garden. (She turns her head to look 
toward left of stage) 

BroTHER WEEDS: (Enters from left and goes 
hopping and skipping toward the garden gate. 
He sings) 


See the merry farmer boy, 
Tramp the meadows o’er, 
Swing his hoe with careless joy, 


When..... 


Moruer Nature: Brother Weeds, do not 
enter that garden. Please come here. I wish 


to speak with you. 

BrotHerR Weeps: (Lifts cap and makes bow) 
I bow before you! 

Mortuer Nature: What have you in your 
basket? 


BroTHER WeeEps: I have weeds from the wide 
world. Let any man neglect his garden and he 
will find me waiting at the gate. (He dances 
and whistles) 

Moruer Nature: (Laughs) Brother Weeds, 
you are sometimes useful to me: but don’t you 
let me catch you trying to enter Uncle Sam’s 
flower garden again. Run along, now. 

BrotHeR WeeEps: (He bows low, and begins 
backing off stage toward the right. He stands 
still and tries to overhear Mother Nature and 
Spirit of Friendliness who are leaning toward 
each other and having an animated conversation 
unheard by the audience. Brother Weeds puts 
down his basket, makes a trumpet of his hands 
and merrily addresses audience) A closed gate 
never kept me out of a garden. I blow my seeds 
over the fences. I give them in care of the birds. 
I send them here and there and everywhere with 
every wind that blows. And anyway, Uncle Sam 
is neglecting his flower garden! (He shouts the 
last words and runs off stage) 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: (Suddenly _ sits 
straight and lifts her hands in horror) Did you 
hear what Brother Weeds said? 

Moruer Nature: (Smiles) Yes, but don’t 
worry. He’s a happy-go-lucky creature and 
means no harm. We shall keep him out of Uncle 
Sam’s flower garden. Now, as we were saying, 
let’s invite Uncle Sam to a party in his own 
flower garden. It will do him good to think 
about his flower garden, and about the gifts of 
flowers that have come to him from all nations 
of the earth. 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: You are quite right. 
For one hour Uncle Sam shall forget silver and 
gold and burdens of government. I'll induce him 
to be waiting in his garden at dawn to receive the 
nations of the world who accept your invitation 
to the party. 

MoruHer Nature: We'll meet at early dawn 
in Uncle Sam’s Flower Garden. 

(Curtain falls as behind the scenes is sung 
“Hail Columbia.” ) 


Act II 


Scene: In the garden. Across corner of left 
of stage a bit of fence is shown with the garden 
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gate. Brownies stand guard at each side of gate. 
“Dixie Land” is played or sung behind the scenes. 
Gate is opened by Brownies. Spirit of Friendli- 
ness enters followed by Uncle Sam who bends 
forward under the pack on his back. 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: Brownies, when we 
enter the flower garden, we drop our burdens. 
Will you take the gentleman’s bag? 

(Brownies begin removing the pack from 
Uncle Sam’s back. For a second Uncle Sam is 
unwilling to let it go. Then, after he lets the 
Brownies take it off, he breathes a deep breath, 
straightens his shoulders and his necktie, and 
smiles. He follows Spirit of Friendliness to cen- 
ter of the stage. There on a platform are three 
chairs or a long bench. Uncle Sam offers Spirit 
of Friendliness a seat at his right, then seats him- 
self. Music) 

UncLe Sam: When Mother Nature planned 
this May party, did she give you a list of the 
invited guests? 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: No, Uncle Sam. Her 
invitation was broadcast over the wide world. I 
do not know how many nations were listening at 
the time: but all might attend the party, because 
all nations have contributed flowers for your 
garden. Sir, I hear them coming. 

(Music “Dixie Land” grows louder. 
arrive, led by England. All carry May baskets 
overflowing with flowers. Uncle Sam and Spirit 
of Friendliness stand as the procession marches 
past their platform. Each nation, in passing, 
greets Uncle Sam. Then follows a May basket 
drill as the director of the play may see fit to 
have it performed. Finally the nations form in 
a semi-circle and sing one verse of a spring song.) 

MotrHer Nature: (The last in the line of 
march, she is first speaker. Beside her is the 
Indian. She stands before Uncle Sam, bows, 
and presents her May basket. The Indian bows 
and places his basket at feet of Uncle Sam. 
Music ceases) Uncle Sam, the nations love 
flowers, and many accepted my invitation to 
bring to your May party their gifts of long ago 
to your flower garden. When Christopher Co- 
lumbus discovered the New World, he found all 
America a vast wild flower garden. (Uncle Sam 
bows, and places Mother Nature beside him at 
his left. The Indian stands behind Mother Na- 
ture, at the left) 

InpiAN: My gift to you is a May basket of 
flowers native to our own country, that were 
brought in from the wilderness to live in gar- 
dens. Here is the clarkia, from beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. Here are blossoms of the 
snapdragon and the coreopsis. Here is the ver- 
bena. In your garden are one hundred varieties 


Nations 
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of verbenas, and all but one are natives of North 
America. There are more than thirty kinds of 
garden phlox, and all except the one from Chile 
are natives of North America. They came from 
Texas. In the year 1835, seeds of this phlox 
were taken to England and there were first cul- 
tivated. 

ENGLANDS (Approaches Uncle Sam, and bows) 
The Mayflower sailed away to the New World, 
with pansy seeds and violet seeds from well- 
loved gardens of Old England in her hold. Seeds 
of the bachelor buttons, pinks of all kinds, and 
our sweet williams, went in many a ship from 
our shores to New England and to Virginia. 
And long ago we sent carnations to your gardens. 
Perhaps you know that carnations have been cul- 
tivated in Europe for two thousand years. Eng- 
land gave you honesty, the plant known by so 
many other names—the satin flower, white satin, 
penny flower and silver shilling. It has a plain 
little blossom and the silvery seed-pods that all 
children love to play with. We, as well as the 
Dutch, have long cultivated geraniums, and we 
have sent our loveliest to your garden. (She 
places her basket on the platform at Uncle Sam’s 
feet, then marches back to her place in the circle. 
Each of the nations does the same after finishing 
speaking) 

ScoTLanp: My basket, Uncle Sam, is filled 
with Old World flowers, to remind you that Scot- 
land, as well as England, sent her favorites over 
the seas to America, where they bloom in your 
garden. We offer you the heather. 

IRELAND: I bring you the shamrock and wish 
you good luck. 

Houuanp: (Leading Turkey by one hand. 
Both have baskets filled with tulips) All the 
world knows that Holland gave the tulips to 
your garden. But it is only fair to tell you where 
we got them. I have brought you Turkey. 
Maybe you are surprised that she is not wearing 
a veil, but of course she is the new Turkey and 
has done away with veils and fezzes. 

France: In my basket are violets, heartsease 
and all the old favorites of Europe. And please 
remember, Uncle Sam, that the missionaries 
from France long ago planted in your gardens 
the lilacs that came in ancient times from Persia. 
There are lilac trees now growing at Mackinac 
Island in Lake Michigan that were planted there 
in early times by the Jesuit Fathers. 

Canary IsLANDS: We gave you the calendulas 
in your garden. 

Persia: We also gave you calendulas and 
mignonette. 

AraBIA: We sent you mignonette, too. Once 
it was a fashionable flower. 





Inp1A: All the balsam plants in your garden 
came from India, and we are one of many coun- 
tries that sent you roses. 

Sicity: And from our lovely island home in 
the Mediterranean, we gave you sweet peas. 

GREECE: In a book written in the year 300 
B. C., you may have read, “The Greeks cultivated 
roses, gilliflowers,” that is the English name for 
spice pinks, “violets, narcissi, and iris.” About 
two thousand years later, we began sending you 
these same flowers for your garden. 

Iraty: We had flowers in our gardens that 
Marco Polo brought back from China and we 
shared them with the world. Uncle Sam, Italy 
sent you the candytuft for your garden. 

CuHina: We gave you the _ sweet-scented 
peonies and china asters and roses and forsythia 
and hollyhocks. 

JAPAN: Honorable Sir, Japan gave you chrys- 
anthemums which grow wild in Japan and 
China, too. We, too, gave you roses. 

SoutH America: We gave petunias to your 
flower garden. 

Mexico: As your neighbor, Uncle Sam, it 
pleases me to remind you that one of our gifts 
to your garden is the cosmos. Cosmos first was 
taken to your country by Edward Palmer, the 
botanical explorer, only about forty years ago. 
The African and the French marigold came to 
you from Mexico. We gave nasturtiums to your 
garden. And don’t forget that Mexico gave you 
the zinnia, too. The dahlia is another gift from 
us to your flower garden. It was named for 
Professor Dahl of Sweden. 

(During the presentation of all the May bas- 
kets, the Brownies have tried to keep Brother 
Weeds out of the garden. Now he gets in un- 
noticed from the right.) 

BrotHerR Weeps: And here, Uncle Sam, are 
seeds of the weed that belongs with that snooty, 
uppety dahlia that Mexico gave you. This weed 
is the beggar’s tick, and it is a poor relation of 
that proud, high-stepping dahlia. (The Brownies 
seize Brother Weeds and drag him off the stage 
while he pretends to toss seeds in the air) 

Arrica: From Africa we sent you freesias and 
baby’s breath for your garden. 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: (Bows) Uncle Sam, 


will you and the nations now come and share 
with us a May breakfast which has been pre- 
pared in your honor? 

Unc Le Sam: We are delighted to accept your 
hospitality and we thank you for your invitation. 
And we thank all the nations for their gifts of 
flowers to our garden. We hope that you will 
help yourselves to our phlox, our clarkias, our 
verbenas and snapdragons. Perhaps, at the 
breakfast table, some one will tell us to whom we 
owe our thanks for lilies. After breakfast, come 
back to the garden, and we will crown the Queen 
of the May and dance around the Maypole. 

(Curtain falls. Lively music behind the 
scenes. Curtain rises, disclosing the Brownies, 
dancing, hand in hand.) 

Brownies: Uncle Sam forgot to ask for his 
pack, and the sack with his burdens has gone 
rolling down the hill. 

(Curtain falls.) 


Act IIl 


ScENE: Uncle Sam’s garden. Center of stage, 
Maypole with bright ribbons. At right center, a 
throne for May Queen. Gay music. Procession 
enters, led by Uncle Sam. Behind Uncle Sam, 
Mother Nature and Spirit of Friendliness. Fol- 
lowing them are the nations, marching two by 
two except the Indian, who walks alone. Brother 
Weeds is present, hopping and skipping, but out 
of line. 

England and France walk together, England 
carrying crown on a cushion. Uncle Sam leads 
Mother Nature to the throne, asks her to be 
seated, and stands behind her. Spirit of Friend- 
liness stands at left. England and France to- 
gether, holding cushion, present crown to Uncle 
Sam. He places it on Mother Nature’s head. 

Uncite Sam: We crown you Queen of the 
May. 

ALL IN CHORUS: We hail thee Queen of the 
May. 

(Brownies enter carrying small stands with 
flags of the nations that are taking part. They 
stand at right and left of center of stage. All 
sing the spring song. Queen is seated. Gay 
music. Nations dance around the Maypole.) 

(CuRTAIN) 
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A chunky little animal 


WAS sitting with an old prospector in a snug 


log cabin in northern Alaska. 

been put away for the night. 
slim dark spires of the spruces 
pointed up into the starlit sky, 
where the northern lights flick- 
ered dimly over the frozen 
world. 

On a winter night like this, 
after a hard day’s drive with 
the dogs, how comforting it is 
to sit by a warm stove and rest, 
and especially to chat with an 
old prospector who has spent so 
many of his years in the wil- 
derness! 

As usual our talk turned to 


The dogs had 


Outside, the 








Cony Town 


OLAUS J. MURIE 


Illustrations by the Author 


critter, and come to think of it, there wa’n’t no 
tail that I could see.” 

“Cony,” I replied. “No doubt about it. That 
must have been a cony.” 

“Seems like I have heard tell 
of cooneys,” he remarked. 
“Cooney rabbits, seems like.” 

“Yes, that’s it. They are 
‘alled conies, rock rabbits, 
sometimes little chief hare. 
But cony is the common 
name.” 

I told him what I knew of 
these little creatures of the 
mountains—how they cut grass 
and other plants during the 
summer, cure it in the sun and 


animals and wilderness expe- store it under rocks for the 
rience. winter. 

“Say,” said the old woods- “And are they a rabbit?” he 
man. “I saw a queer sight asked. 


once. Mebbe you kin tell me 
what it was. The gol-dangdest 
thing I ever did see. It was in 
the Copper River country. I was hikin’ along on 
a rocky slope, a lot of rock slide you know, an’ 
the footin’ was none too good. But there in 
front of me, I swear, was a little pile of hay 
movin’ along. I thought I was seein’ things.” 

He stopped a moment to fuss with his pipe. 

“T did see some sort of a little critter under 
that hay. I didn’t get a right good look at it, 
but it seemed gray-like; a little thing, not any 
bigger’n my fist. It wa’n’t no squirrel.” 

“Ah,” thought I to myself, “I guess I can 
answer that one, after all.” 

Aloud I said, “Was it a chunky little animal, 
and did it have a tail’’? 


“Yes,” said the woodsman. “It was a chunky 
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Fidgeting in nervous chipmunk 
fashion 


“Well,” I hesitated, for I was 
getting on dangerous ground 
and I did not want to give him 
wrong information. “They are not rabbits, 
really. I believe scientists have changed their 
minds about that several times, but they are 
somewhat related to rabbits, anyway. They are 
queer little fellows. Their feet are furry under- 
neath, like a rabbit’s. But they have no tail. 
That is, no tail showing. Underneath the skin 
you would find a little curved tail bone. Their 
ears are large. Not long, as on a rabbit, but big 
and somewhat rounded.” 

We talked about the cony and other wilder- 
ness creatures until we were sleepy and decided 
to go to bed. 

It was the following summer that I met the 
cony in Alaska. I was traveling over the hills 





in the Fortymile country, looking 
for the caribou herds, trying to learn 
where they had their fawns and 
where they spent their summers. 
One day I came to a small cone- 
shaped mountain and decided to 
climb it. It was rough going, for it 
was covered with slide rock, a 
jumbled mass of broken stone. | 
had not gone far when I heard a 
queer squeak nearby, a long-drawn- 
out “eenk!” 

It sounded near, then far away, 
then near again, and it was some 
time before I spied a little gray, 
furry bump on a rock near me. It 
wasacony. “Eenk” he called again, 
and I saw his head raised as he said 
it. When I moved nearer he ducked 
into the crevices among the rocks. 
As I went on other conies spoke up. ‘“Eenk, eenk, 
eenk,”’ I heard them on every side, all the way 
up the mountain. I had never seen so many 
conies. They owned that mountain. 

I don’t know whether I could find that hill 
on any map, but in my memory that rocky little 
mountain in central Alaska is named “Cony 
Mountain.” 

I have seen the conies in many places and I 
never pass a rock slide without looking sharply 
for a little lump of fur on a rock, and listening 
for the little “eenk.” 

I remember one early morning in the western 
Rockies. The sun was just peeping over the 
range into the canyon where I was picking my 
way over the boulders. I was on a rock slide, 
with huge boulders, great blocks of jagged rock. 
Higher up on the slope rose a steep wall of cliffs 
and still higher soared a golden eagle. Here was 
a wilderness of rock. 

Suddenly a loud, sharp whistle made me jump. 
I turned in that direction. There on a boulder 
sat a fat rock chuck, eyeing me suspiciously. He 
gazed at me steadily for a few moments, then slid 
off the rock and disappeared into the great cav- 
ities below. 

A chipmunk sped over the rocks, sat on a jut- 
ting point jerking his tail this way and that, 
fidgeting in nervous chipmunk fashion. Down 
in a hollow, a great dark chunk of an animal 
caught my eye. It was a porcupine, a big, 
clumsy fellow, picking his way cautiously over 
the rocks. When I came near he bristled and 
bluffed, with his quills all raised up in defense, 
but in a moment he lumbered off into a cave 
among the rocks. 

Then I heard a familiar sound—“eenk, 





It was some time before I spied a gray, furry bump on a rock near me 


eenk,” and a little farther off, “eenk.” I began 
to see the conies, sitting on the rocks to stare at 
me, or scampering about here and there. I saw 
one hurrying along with green leaves in his 
mouth. “Make hay while the sun shines,” they 
seemed to say. And I found their little hay piles, 
neatly tucked away in the shelter of the rocks. 
There I found grass, leaves of fireweed, asters, 
twigs of wild raspberries, a big collection of the 
plants which grow and bloom in the edges of 
these rock piles. 

Here was cony town. Nothing but barren 
rock, men might say, but home, sweet home to 
the cony. 

All through the western mountains, from 
Alaska nearly to Mexico, in rock slides or lava 
beds, you may find cony town, where little furry 
folks have learned to make hay and provide for 
the winter. 

One cold winter day I was traveling on an 
Alaskan river, headed into the mountains where 
the white mountain sheep dwell. The dogs were 
jogging along over the river ice, and I trotted 
behind the sled to keep warm. We were above 
the forests and the whole world was white. 
Everywhere I looked was gleaming snow. 

I was passing a slope on one side when I heard 
a familiar “eenk.” I could hardly believe my 
ears, but there it was, the call of a cony. I 
listened for some time, but it said no more. And 
I did not see the little fellow. Under that heavy 
blanket of snow must be a rock slide. And safe 
and snug among the caverns lived the cony. He 
had plenty of hay to last him through the winter. 
The Arctic blizzards could not reach him through 
the snow. He was now enjoying the reward of 
his industry through the summer. 
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OUR FRIEND, 
THE NEW DIRECTOR 


N THE first of April, Dr. 
Thomas Warrington Gosling 
will become the Director of the 
American Junior Red Cross. That 
is something to be proud and 
happy about, for Dr. Gosling is an 
understanding and distinguished 
friend of the J. R.C. After he had 
taken two degrees at Yale, he got 
his Ph.D. from the University of 
Cincinnati in his home city. There 
began his teaching of English and 
Latin in the Hughes High School. After that he 
was a school principal in Cincinnati, state super- 
visor of high schools in Wisconsin, superintend- 
ent of schools in Madison, Wisconsin, and super- 
intendent of schools in Akron, Ohio. He comes 
to us from Akron, which has had for years an 
outstanding Junior organization. He was also 
head of the Akron Chapter of the Red Cross. 
Mr. Edward W. Marcellus recently resigned 
as Director to take a position with the N. R. A. 


FAVORITES IN THE “NEWS” 


\\ JE ARE certainly grateful to the teachers 
and pupils who took the trouble to return 
that questionnaire about the best-liked features 
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Dr. Gosling 


of the News. What the answers have told us 
ought to be a big help in making our plans. For 
instance, so many schools have asked for jokes 
and puzzles or riddles that we think we just must 
find room to squeeze some in now and then. So 
watch for them. Some other requests are for 
stories of explorers and adventurers, about sports 
and about Asia and “Pacific Ocean countries.”’ 
One school suggested “poems other children have 
made up.” Among stories “The Bald-Headed 
Baby” was far in the lead. Second in popularity 
rame “The Wooden Bear” and third was “A 
Sugar-Candy Hallowe'en.” “Courage,” “Lone 
Hunter” and “The Forbidden Gift” each got 
quite a lot of votes, too. “The Clock of Augs- 
burg,” “Dinner at the South Pole” and “Robert 
Koch” tied in popularity among the articles; 
next came “We, Us & Co. in London Town.” 
“Christmas Stars and Candles” and “A Festival 
of Friendship” were also much liked. Some said 
the news notes were their favorite articles. A 
big majority voted for book reviews, so we shall 
keep on having them from time to time. The 
favorite illustrator was Iris Beatty Johnson, with 
Edna Potter and Carl Moon next in popularity. 

Some of the votes were for 
features that had appeared in 
the News of 1932-33. We sup- 
pose that in those schools the 
magazines are bound together 
and kept from year to year. 
That’s a good idea. If any 
school wants a mimeographed 
index to go along with its bound 
copies, we will be glad to send 
one, 

There were some votes, too, 
for material which we had bor- 
rowed from the Junior maga- 
zines of other countries. There 
are thirty-six of these magazines 
in twenty-nine different coun- 
tries. At the League of Red Cross Societies in 
Paris all of them are gone over carefully and 
English and French translations of stories and 
articles selected from them are sent to the editors 
of the thirty-six periodicals. The News borrows 
a great deal in this way, and many a time mate- 
rial of ours, especially pictures and news of 
Junior activities, appears in the other magazines, 
too. This month all the Junior magazines around 
the world are going to have articles about the 
international Red Cross and its coming confer- 
ence in Tokyo. You will find ours on page 181. 
That means that all the thirteen million 
Juniors on earth will be studying something to- 
gether. 











The “Viking,” Norwegian Red Cross hospital ship, which takes doctors and nurses 
to care for the sick in tiny villages which can be reached only by sea 





The Red Cross Around the World 


VIRGINIA McBRYDE 


HE story of Galina Bogatiroff begins in 
Russia in 1922, when she was just a baby. 
Galina’s father and mother were so dis- 
couraged by what had been happening in their 
country that they decided that they must go 
somewhere else if they were to make a living. 
So they set out towards the Pacific Coast. But 
their baby was too little to stand the long, hard 
journey across Siberia, and they had to leave her 
with some kind people in their own country. 
They would send for her as soon as they could. 
After the Bogatiroffs had settled in New Zea- 
land they began saving week by week for Gal- 
ina’s passage out to them. And then, to their 
despair, as the years passed they lost trace of 
their little daughter. Now it happened that in 
Wellington one day Captain Galloway, the secre- 
tary of the New Zealand Red Cross, was telling 
some ex-service men about 
the international side of the 
Red Cross. He explained 
how the society is organized 
in sixty countries and how 
these various national so- 
cieties cooperate with each 
other through the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red 
Cross at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and the League of Red 
Cross Societies in Paris. One 
of the ex-soldiers was a 
neighbor of the Bogatiroffs. 
“Why,” thought he to him- 
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A Canadian Red Cross “outpost” 
hospital. Nurses often make calls 
by dog team 





self, “couldn’t this world-wide organization help 
bring Galina back to them?” So he told the 
Red Cross secretary of their trouble. 

It was in 1931 that Captain Galloway wrote 
the League of Red Cross Societies in Paris about 
it. The League people got busy at once. They 
found through the International Committee of 
the Red Cross at Geneva that it had a delegate 
in Moscow who would undertake the task of 
tracing the little girl. Think of trying to find 
a child among a population of 160,000,000 scat- 
tered over a country that stretches across two 
continents and has a larger area than the United 
States, Canada and Mexico all put together! 
Besides, communications in the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics are still not very good. Yet 
in eighteen months the Moscow man had found 
Galina in Strentensk in Siberia. 

There were plenty of diffi- 
culties still to go through be- 
fore she could set out for 
New Zealand, but at length 
the passage money was 
raised and the passport was 
secured. Last December she 
reached Nagasaki, where the 
Japanese Red Cross weleomed 
her and made arrangements 
for the last stages of the jour- 
ney. In January she was in 
New Zealand with the father 
and mother she had not seen 
for more than ten years. 
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The Red Cross societies of ten nations sent supplies and money to Japan after the earthquake of 1923 


That story, which starts in Russia and goes to 
New Zealand, Paris, Moscow, Siberia, Japan and 
back to New Zealand again, is a good illustration 
of how far-reaching the Red Cross is. It shows, 
too, how much the organization needs an inter- 
national set-up so as to serve the whole world. 
That is what its founders knew from the very 
start seventy-odd years ago. 

In the News for May, 1931, was the story of 
how young Henri Dunant, of Switzerland, got 
his great idea as he watched the agonized suffer- 
ers on the battlefield of Solferino in 1859 and did 
what he could to help. “An enemy wounded is 
an enemy no longer; all are brothers,” he said. 
“There must be organized some sort of neutral 
band of mercy to see that the victims of battles 
are spared such tortures of pain and thirst as 
these poor men are going through.” 

Dunant made a beginning then and there by 
getting the good Italian women near the scene to 
attend to the wounded soldiers not only of Italy 
and France but of the Austrian “enemy” as well. 
His book telling about what he had seen on that 
frightful day of carnage, and pleading for an or- 
ganization of mercy was printed in many lan- 
guages. He devoted much time and money to 
getting the governments interested in his idea, 
and at last an international conference met in 
Geneva in 1863 to make plans for carrying it out. 
The organization formed there came to be named 
the Red Cross because it was decided that its 
symbol should be the Swiss flag with colors re- 
versed; that is, a red cross on a white back- 
ground. So was born “everybody’s flag,” the 
sight of which has meant so much to millions of 
men and women and children ever since. 

An International Committee of the Red Cross, 
with its headquarters at Geneva, in always 
neutral Switzerland, was organized. By 1868 
thirty-three nations had organized their Red 
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Cross societies and were registered with the Com- 
mittee by their ratification of the Treaty of 
Geneva. You all know the story of how, through 
the untiring efforts of Clara Barton, our own 
American Red Cross was organized in May, 1881, 
and how in March, 1882, we ratified the Treaty 
of Geneva. That story, too, is told in the News 
of May, 1931. 

It was Dunant’s idea that the different Red 
Cross societies organized to provide trained 
workers for their armies in time of war, could 
also “render great services at the time of epi- 
demies, floods, great fires and other unexpected 
‘atastrophes.” And this is what the Red Cross 
societies have done again and again. All of them 
‘arry on in peace as well as in war. 

How much the Red Cross of a country and an 
international Red Cross organization can help in 
war time was shown in the World War. Just as 
the American Red Cross supplied for our soldiers 
garments and bandages and comforts and nurses 
and surgeons and truck and ambulance units and 
hospital units and canteens and recreation huts 
both in training camps at home and behind the 
lines overseas, so the other Red Cross societies 
did for their own men. 

Cooperating with all Red Cross societies on 
both sides was Dunant’s “neutral band of 
mercy,” the International Committee of the Red 
Cross. It was always neutral; it helped both 
sides and was accepted by both sides. Here, for 
example, was one of the many kinds of ques- 
tions for which the Committee found the answer: 

Question: Dupont, Henri, sergeant in X regiment, 

wounded and evacuated to Lyon, seeks news of his 

family at A 

In due course this answer came back from the 
mayor of a village in northern France which was 
occupied by German troops. It had been o.k.’d 
by the German officer in charge: 





Reply: Jeanette, baby, mother well. Granny pneu- 

monia, better. Which was wounded, Charles or Mare? 

Knowing how it was with his family, Dupont 
could get well faster and endure the better his 
irksome convalescence. 

Often some distracted woman would write for 
news of her son, her sweetheart or her husband 
from whom she had ceased to hear. The Com- 
mittee would go patiently to work, and finally 
the news might come that the woman’s loved one 
was in a hospital or in a prison camp. 

The Committee obtained information about 
hundreds of thousands of missing men, prisoners 
and civilians. It arranged for exchanges of pris- 
oners. In the Swiss mountains it 
set up convalescent camps where 
officials on both sides agreed to let 
war prisoners go for recovery from 
tuberculosis. On some days it 
handled more than 20,000 letters 
and received more than three hun- 
dred visits. Clothing, food and 
supplies went through channels it 
kept open, to cheer prisoners of 
war and sometimes even to keep 
them from dying of cold and star- 
vation. After the Armistice, the 
Committee started mopping up 
some of the awful mess that four 
years of war had spread abroad. 
More than half a million men were 
still prisoners of war when the 
treaty was signed and it took the 
Committee some years to get them 
back to their own lands. 

Many problems of war were left in 1919 but 
there were also many problems of peace. Women 
and children, particularly, were suffering in the 
war-worn countries. During the war the Amer- 
can Red Cross had worked with the Red Cross so- 
cieties of the Allies for the relief of civilian popu- 
lations, who were innocent victims of the awful 
disaster that had overtaken them and driven 
many of them homeless and destitute before it. 
It continued this work after the Armistice. 

Then in 1919 the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties was formed, with headquarters in Paris. 
It carries on a peacetime program touching all 
the world, for there are fifty-eight member so- 
cieties. All these get advice and information 
through the League’s divisions of disaster relief, 
health, nursing and Junior Red Cross. Through 
the League thousands of Christmas boxes sent 
from Juniors in the United States go out to chil- 
dren all over Europe. And through it back come 
many gifts and messages of thanks. Through the 
League pass thousands of school correspondence 





One of the posters submitted in 
the international Junior poster 


competition of 1932. 
made by a Belgian girl 


albums from many countries and sums of money 
from the National Children’s Fund. 

When the frightful earthquake of 1923 shat- 
tered thousands of homes and lives in Tokyo, all 
the world wanted to help. Contributions were 
instantly forthcoming from the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Sweden, Siam, Mexico and China and there, 
ready to act as a channel for their gifts, was the 
world’s Red Cross. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross 
at Geneva, the League of Red Cross Societies in 
Paris and the sixty national Red Cross organiza- 
tions together make the international Red Cross. 
In a general way, one may 
say that the Committee 
works on matters that are 
related directly or indi- 
rectly to war, while the 
League carries on a peace- 
time program. For some 
time, for example, the Com- 
mittee has been studying 
ways to protect civilian 
populations from chemical 
warfare and has been try- 
ing to get governments to 
promise not to use chem- 
icals or disease germs as 
weapons in war times. The 
Committee and the League 
often work together in big 
disaster relief projects as 
well as in many other ways. 

At intervals there is an 
international Red Cross Conference. The fif- 
teenth is to be held in Tokyo next October. 
There, representatives of the Committee, of the 
League and of the sixty national societies will 
meet to talk over plans and exchange ideas. It 
will be a great occasion, with men and women 
coming from all over the world to attend it. The 
Japanese Red Cross, which is the largest Red 
Cross society in the Orient, has arranged special 
rates on ships and trains for the delegates. One 
of the big subjects to be discussed is the world- 
wide Junior Red Cross. 

It may be that all the countries of the world 
must have armies and battleships and prisons 
and other institutions that are signs of the de- 
structive side of human nature. But at the same 
time they have to have as well an organization 
that expresses and gives effect to another side— 
the spirit of helpfulness and kindness and the 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of one’s 
neighbor that is also in human beings every- 
where. 


It was 
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Angus the Angleworm 





HIS is a tale of Angus the Angleworm who 

lived in a public-school garden. He was 

long and round and his skin was of a pink- 
ish color. He wormed his way about in the 
ground, ate good black earth, and was very happy 
in a wiggly, crawly way. 

Angus was a hard worker. The children called 
him “Angus the Little Farmer.” He ate his way 
into the ground and made little tunnels in which 
to crawl. The air and the rain came down into 
the tunnels and helped the plant roots to grow. 

Whenever Angus had worked until he was 
tired, he crawled to the top of his hole. Crawl, 
crawl, crawl, slowly he wiggled his way to the 
top. Then he would poke his little pink head 
out of the ground and sing: 


Rest, rest, rest, 
I like to lie here resting; 
Rest, rest, rest, 
I like to lie here resting. 


The boys and girls liked Angus the Angle- 
worm. There was someone else who liked Angus, 
and who do you suppose it was? It was Reddy 
the Robin. Reddy wanted to eat Angus because 
robins like angleworms as well as boys and girls 
like ice cream. 

One morning Angus worked very hard. 
chewed up earth 
and made it fine so 
that flowers could 
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Dig, dig, dig, 
I like to work at digging. 


Rest, rest, rest, 
I like to lie here resting; 
Rest, rest, rest, 
I like to lie here resting.” 


While he rested something was happening. 
Reddy the Robin heard a little crawly noise and 
saw the little pinkish head at the top of the hole. 
He opened his bill and hopped to the hole. He 
gave a quick peck, but he didn’t get Angus! An- 
gus had noticed Reddy coming, and he scrunched 
himself back into his hole as quick as a wink. 
When he got clear down to the bottom of the 
hole where he knew Reddy couldn’t get him, he 
said: 

“Safe in my home I rest, 
Safe in my home I rest; 
Reddy can’t get me, 
Reddy can’t get me; 
Safe in my home I rest.” 


Reddy the Robin hopped around the hole. 
“T’ll wait for him to come out,” he said, so he 
waited and he waited and he waited. He cocked 
his head to one side to hear if Angus were coming. 
He cocked his head to the other side to see if 
Angus were coming, but no Angus came. Finally 
Reddy flew away. 
“T’ll come back 
later,” he said. 








grow init. Then he 


After a long time 





crawled to the top 
of the hole for a 





Angus crawled qui- 
etly to the top of his 





breath of fresh air. 
He rested a bit and 
sang: 

“Dig, dig, dig, 

I like to work at 


hole. He didn’t no- 
tice Reddy, so he 
began to work. He 
took leaves and cov- 
ered them with 
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earth so that they 





could crumble up and make food for plants. He 
buried a little bone. He covered a little seed 
with earth. As he worked he sang: 


“Dig, dig, dig, 
I like to work at digging; 
Dig, dig, dig, 
I like to work at digging.” 


All at once he felt a flutter of wings. He pulled 
himself back into his hole quick as a wink. 
Reddy had tried to get him again. Reddy 
scratched at the hole; he hopped around the hole. 
He waited and he waited and he waited. Then 
he said: 


“T’ll just wait 

Till I get that worm; 
I simply must 

Get that worm.” 


So he waited and he waited and he waited 
some more, but no Angus came out. At last he 
flew away. “I'll get him tomorrow,” said Reddy 
the Robin. 

The next day Angus pulled leaves around the 
door of the hole. He took the leaf by the small- 
est part and pulled it into the hole so that it 
made a little cork for his door. As he worked 
he said: 
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“Work, work, work, 

I like to work at leafing, 
Work, work, work, 

I like to work at leafing.” 


All at once he felt a little flutter of wings. He 
grabbed the leaf in his mouth. With a jerk he 
pulled himself and the leaf back into the hole. 
The leaf made a little cork for the doorway so 
that Reddy could not see him. Then he crawled 
deep down into the hole. 

“T’m tired of this business of being chased,” 
he said. “I’ll come out at night and work when 
Reddy is asleep.” 

He curled up in a little ball and sang himself 
to sleep. This is what he sang: 


“Sleep, sleep, sleep, 
I like to lie here sleeping; 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, 
I like to lie here sleeping.” 


Reddy the Robin waited and waited and 
waited. No Angus came out of the hole. Then 
he flew away. 

“T’ll get that worm yet,” he said. 

But he never got Angus the Angleworm. An- 
gus grew fatter and longer and fatter and longer. 
The worms decided that he was the best farmer 
in the garden, so they called him King Angus. 
The children, however, still called him Angus the 
Little Farmer. 





Letters from Down Under 


Just as we sometimes speak of Maine as “Down 
East,” many Australians speak of their country as 
“Down Under.” It is down under the globe from 
Great Britain whence the forefathers of most of them 
came. The public school in Gingimrick in the state 
of Victoria sent an album to school correspondents in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, in which there were letters 
describing that part of Australia: 


We call it plains in our geography, but 
there are sand hills every mile or two, 
though they are not very big. There are also 
drifting sand storms. They mostly come from 
the west. The wind blows hard and big clouds 
of dust come over. The sand piles up and some- 
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State School 4850, Tanjil, South Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. Below are four of the seventeen pupils 
of this school, as they arrive in the morning 





times covers the fences. 

The Mallee scrub is fairly thick. It has black 
pine trees, mallee trees and many bushes and old 
dry hollow trees, in which birds build their nests. 
The mallee tree is a eucalyptus tree. It is only 
about thirty feet high. These trees have big 
roots because the country is very dry. Any little 
plants near them would die, because the roots 
take all the moisture out of the ground. Some 
people make their living by gathering the roots 
and sending them to Melbourne to be used for 
firewood. 

Our rainfall is about twelve inches a year, but 
it comes at the right time for the wheat, so every- 
body grows it. Most of the people grow several 
hundred acres. The wheat is sown in April or 
May. It starts to ripen about November. If 
we do not get the rain then we won’t get a very 
good yield. Most of the wheats are Indian 
wheats. The farmers sow Free Gallipoli, Lepoy, 
Nabawar, Corowa, Ranee, and Rajan and a few 
others. 

The farms have from six hundred to twelve 
hundred acres. Generally two men work them, a 
boss and a foreman. 

When our people first came to Gingimrick 
about twelve years ago, they used rollers to roll 
down the trees, for it was all trees and scrub in 
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those days. The rollers were made of iron and 
were about fifteen feet long and four feet high. 
When the rolled scrub was dry, it was burned. 
Then the ground was ploughed to loosen the 
roots, which were picked up, put in heaps and 
burned. The nearest store was fourteen miles 
away at Manangatang, and the nearest school 
was held in a tent ten miles away. Water had 
to be carted from Manangatang and often there 
was not enough. The settlers had to cut their 
own roads, and in dry spells they spent most of 
their time carting water. 

Now the farms are mostly cleared, there are 
rough roads, the railway has been built further 
on, there are telephones, and dams have been 
dug on each block. 

The busiest time of the year in the Mallee is 
harvest time. Teams of six to eight horses draw 
a harvester or stripper through the grain. A 
harvester threshes, cleans and bags the grain. 

We are sending some snapshots of our school. 
There are sixteen children coming to this school. 
All of us walk except three. One rides a bike five 
miles which is the furthest anyone travels. The 
other two, Joan and Desmond Templeton, are 
driven. 

We play cricket when it is in season, and 
rounders, and we are now waiting for football 
and basketball bladders. Sometimes we play 
chaseball and tunnelball. We shall compete 
in the Bolton school sports which come very 
soon. 

Each year we have a picnic. Last time we 
went to the River Murray, about twenty miles 
away. We had our dinner and tea there. After 
dinner we played games and bathed in the river. 
After tea we went home. On the way home we 
nearly got bogged in the sand. The car kept on 
skidding on the sand hills. When we got home 
it was dark. 

It is bush country around here; that is why 
there are plenty of birds. It is a good while since 
it rained last. The birds have no water so they 
come right up to the houses for some. It is the 
same with animals. 

There are many kinds of parrots. Perhaps the 
most interesting of them all is the Major Mit- 
chell. It is almost white with a pink crest. 
There is also the ring neck. It is a green bird 
with a yellow ring around its neck. It is a very 
swift flier. 

You probably have seen pictures of the kan- 
garoo. It has a very strong tail which it uses to 
balance on. The kangaroo carries its young in a 
pouch. It also has very big feet. It uses its 
front feet or hands to eat with, as a squirrel 
does. The kangaroo is protected by the govern- 





ment although it is very destructive. It eats 
the crops and knocks them down. Perhaps you 
would like to hear something about the dingo, 
too. He is really a wild dog, but he is more 
sturdily built. He walks with his head down and 
his tail between his legs. The dingo kills sheep, 
mostly lambs. The fox is also very destructive 
around here. He raids the henhouses. The 
emus, too, are protected. The emu is a fast run- 
ner and is the biggest bird in Australia and the 
second biggest in the world. It eats fruits, grass 
and grain. 


AUSTRALIANS are devoted to their country and 
very proud of it. A school at Murphy’s Creek, 
Victoria, sent its correspondents in Fremont, 
Nebraska, the words and music of “Sunny Vic- 
toria,” one of its favorite songs. The tune is 
the well-known “John Peel”; the words are: 


O you know the hills with wattles gay, 
That smell so sweet at the dawn of the day, 
When the magpie pipes on the golden spray 
In the sunny, sunny land of Victoria? 


Do you know the gums where the parrots fly, 
And wheel about in the branches high, 
And flash like a flame across the sky 

In the sunny, sunny land of Victoria? 


The rivulets sound as they rush along 

In sweet accord with the magpie’s song, 

And the bees to the tea-tree blossoms throng 
In the sunny, sunny land of Victoria. 


Then come with me, when the kookaburras call, 
Where the tree-fern waves by the waterfall; 
There’s joy in the bush for one and all 

In the sunny, sunny land of Victoria. 


IN THE album the school at Sorrento, Victoria, 
sent to the Cook School at McMinnville, Ore- 


gon, James Hayes tells about one of the typical 
Australian characters: 


HE true Australian swagman is the super 

tramp of the world. He can get almost any- 
where on an empty pocket. By doing an odd job 
here and there, he gets his tin of tobacco, roll of 
bread, couple of boxes of matches, tin of tea and 
sugar, and various other things. 

He carries rolled up in his blankets, of which 
there are usually two, of the accepted blue 
variety, soap, towel, comb, a clean shirt, and a 
pair of clean socks, for these are essential if his 
feet are to be comfortable, which is the main 
thing. 

There are two kinds of “swaggies,” one, the 
genuine work-seeker, and the other a work- 
shirker. 

Some are those who, having failed in the cities, 
take up “humping their bluey” till they pitch 
their last camp under the scrub bush. 

There are others again who take up swagging 
for the love of it. The crackle of the fire, the 
shrieking of the parrots, the tug of the cod at his 
line, the comfort of a well-filled stomach, are all 
dear to the heart of the real “sundowner.” 

Time is no object to the swagman. He rises 
with the sun, eats when he is hungry and sleeps 
when the sun is setting. Some carry small tents; 
some make a small hut; but most are content to 
lie down under the stars and listen to the howl of 
the dingo, or the mournful ery of the mopoke, 
until they fall asleep. Many tramps are scrupu- 
lously clean. At regular intervals they wash 


their clothes, and, whenever possible, have a 
bath in a creek. 

A swagman has two strict rules: never to have 
an empty waterbag, and always to get fresh 
water when possible, for small quantities may 
go bad. 





A Victorian landscape 
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Springtime gifts to the U.S. Naval Hospital in Brooklyn, New York, from the J. R. C. 
of Public School No. 16, Brooklyn 


Spring Doings 


FTER most of the homes of the school- 
children of Woodland, Washington, had 
been seriously damaged by floods in De- 

cember, hot lunches were provided in the Wood- 
land School by the National Children’s Fund for 
one month. 

This school is itself enrolled in the Junior Red 
The children wrote to thank their fel- 
low members: 


Cross. 


At noon as we pupils drink our delicious hot chocolate 
or enjoy our other hot dish, we think of the friendship 
which prompted the generous gift. The gift of money has 
helped a great deal the families who were injured by the 
high water. Our mothers do not have much time to pre- 
pare our lunches, so we have enjoyed and appreciated the 
hot lunches at noon which you have made possible for us 
to have. 

We are so glad to be members of such a great organiza- 
tion, and we hope some day we can do something for the 
members in other parts who are in a flood or other disaster. 


The J. R. C. Council of Washington School, 
Kelso, Washington, made the first contribution 
to their local Chapter’s fund for flood relief. The 
town was one of those damaged, and many of the 
Juniors had been driven from their homes by the 
high water. Washington School has had a 
J. R. C. Council for more than ten years. 


T THE close of the year, members of the 
Junior Red Cross Club of Francis Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C., gave a J. R. C. 
assembly for the whole school. The secretary 
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read the report of the club’s accomplishments for 
the closing year and the sections reported their 
contributions to the school Service Fund. Each 
section thereupon was re-enrolled. <A girl told 
the history of the Czechoslovakian Junior World 
Song and led the school in singing it; a First-Aid 
demonstration was given and four members, 
dressed as a French, a German, a Spanish and an 
Italian child, who received treatment for sup- 
posed injuries, thanked the Red Cross, in his 
“own” language, for the help. A hundred pounds 
of tinfoil which the club had collected was pre- 
sented. 


MEMBERS in Arlington, Washington, at 

Easter sent a boys’ quartet to Everett (a 
distance of twenty miles) to sing at the hospital 
there. They also sent many flowers at the same 
time, and later made May baskets to take to the 
hospital on May Day. 


T EASTER time Juniors of Jacksonville, 
Florida, remembered sick children and old 
people. Central Grammar School has adopted a 
child at Hope Haven, and Mattie V. Rutherford 
School has been providing hot lunches for chil- 
dren that needed them. For an invalid girl at 
St. Luke’s Hospital Juniors of Tenth and Market 
Street School made a quilt, each square of which 
illustrated some story that all boys and girls 
know well. Several schools sent flowers, Easter 





cards and letters, candy and dyed eggs to elderly 
shut-ins, to old people’s homes and the old sol- 
diers in the Confederate Home. 


HE Junior Red Cross Council of 141st Street 

School, East Chicago, Indiana, report that 
they made many children happy and comfortable 
by sewing buttons on their coats. “You should 
hear the many thanks from their mothers,” they 
write. “Now you cannot see a boy or girl who 
doesn’t have a button on his coat. Neither can 
you see them walking 
around with their coats 
open.” 


N ONE school in San 

Diego, California, the 
children brought vege- 
tables from their gardens 
to the teachers. All the 
teachers were keeping 
house and they bought 
the vegetables. The 
money was put into the 
Junior Red Cross fund. 
Then the Juniors had an 
egg drive. Every child 
brought a fresh, fertile 
egg to school. The prin- 
cipal’s mother had an in- 
cubator and the eggs 
were put in it to hatch. 
The Juniors thus became 
possessors of a strange and varied brood of Red 
Cross chickens that in their turn brought pennies 
to the coffer. 


atization of 


HREE Juniors of Point Pleasant, West Vir- 

ginia, presented the different phases of the 
J. R. C. program at a general Chapter meeting 
which had been called to discuss disaster relief 
work. 


HE old ladies in the Home for the Aged in 

Westport, Connecticut, were so pleased by a 
concert given them by Juniors of one of the 
schools of the town that they made them a Red 
Cross banner. Members in the Saugatuck School 
made an album as a surprise for their city super- 
intendent of schools showing all their school 
work and illustrated with photographs. They 
also made a study of local birds and wild flowers 
and showed drawings and specimens of them in 
the corridors of the school, and later made them 
into an album which they sent abroad. Council 
members of Saugatuck School made a birthday 
call on an old lady. She was ninety-seven years 





A scene, “breaking the pinata” from a dram- 


“When Santa 
Twice,” the story from the December NEWS, 
given by Briggsville School, North Adams, 
Massachusetts 


old and fifteen of the members were taken to her 
home in ears. One boy brought his accordion 
and another boy, his banjo, and they played for 
the old lady. The Council made her a card and 
bought her a plant, a “fisherman’s basket.” 


IFTY-EIGHT schools are enrolled in the 

Junior Red Cross in Newark, New Jersey, and 
there are not far from a thousand members in 
each school. Last year they served 13,000 break- 
fasts and lunches, 59,428 half pints of milk to 
school children and 2,271 
quarts to families; pro- 
_ vided 5,600 pairs of shoes, 
4,691 garments and 119 
pairs of eyeglasses, and 
preserved 3,703 cans of 
fruits and vegetables. 


HE fifteenth Inter- 

national Red Cross 
Conference will be held 
in Tokyo, Japan, some 
time next fall. About 
sixty countries will take 
part, and the Juniors are 
to be represented also. 
The American J. R. C. 
has been invited to send 
ten handicraft articles 
and five correspondence 
albums, and these are 
being selected from 
among the best that can be found. 


Claus Came 


UNIORS of Norfolk, Virginia, made covers 
for the Chapter’s annual Red Cross report. 


OYD Junior High School, Knoxville, Ten- 

nessee, Juniors gave a large box of quilt 
pieces to the old ladies at the Mountain Rest 
Home. The same school carried a Junior Red 
Cross flag in the city-wide health parade. 


UNIORS of the Samuel E. Shull School, Perth 

Amboy, New Jersey, made bean bags of 
bright-colored wool yarn to be sent to the Home 
for Blind Babies, Summit, New Jersey. 


IVE Juniors in the seventh grade of South- 

west School, Hartford, Connecticut, pub- 
lish a weekly penny paper and contribute the 
money to the Junior Service Fund. The 
paper contains school sport news, personal 
and general news items and jokes. The boys 
say they get a lot of fun out of their 


paper. 
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nfereves rp fcolure 


French members giving a health play 


“RED Cross Day” held in 
Yarmouth, England, in 
May last year was described in 
an album to Dansville, New 
York, Central School by a Junior 
who took part. Competitions 
were held in triangle and roller 
bandaging for both Juniors and 
senior members, for the best cor- 
respondence album, for the neat- 
est-uniformed nurse, and for the 
most attractively arranged in- 
valid’s tray. Demonstrations of 
First Aid were given. After 
describing one in which a boy 
was supposed to be only a little 
injured and was carried away on 
a stretcher, the English Junior 


says: 


Another accident which happened to a man was more 
serious and the ambulance men were called. They steril- 
ized the cuts on his head and swathed it in bandages. Next 
they attended to his arms, which were broken, for they 
put splints on and bandages. On his legs they put padded 
splints and it seemed as if they put on yards of bandages. 
Soon they put him on a stretcher and carried him to an 
imaginary ambulance. In both cases I noticed that the 
men were quick, but very gentle. 

When it was over we all went out to the theater on the 
pier for the distribution of the prizes. We were very ex- 
cited, but not too hopeful. Imagine our surprise and 
delight when Betty Sims won first prize, a silver cup, and 
George Woods third prize, a propelling pencil. 


‘THE Juniors in the Gymnasium of Kymi, 

Greece, planted fifteen hundred pines on the 
hill of Sarafiano and mulberry trees in the prin- 
cipal streets of the town. The Juniors of the 
primary school of Hymettus asked the help of 
the Junior Red Cross headquarters for planting 
trees in their school garden and replanting the 
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Each pupil in Guelph, Ontario, bas ber own 
garden plot at school 





Juniors 


of 
Other Lands 


hill of the church of 
Hymettus. J. R. C. 
headquarters sent 
them a professor of 
agriculture and re- 
quested the Greek 
Agricultural Society 
to help them. The 
latter offered forty- 
five decorative trees, 
which the Juniors 
planted in their 
school gardens, and 
the Direction of 
Forests gave them 
fourteen hundred 
small pines which 
they planted on the 
hill. 


ERE is a letter from Juniors of the second- 
ary school at Villach, Austria: 


Near Villach there is a village which has been burned to 
the last beam. About ten families are without shelter. 
We spoke about this in school and we all had the same 
idea. We must help them. The next day, several of us 
brought clothing, shoes or money. Today we have another 
parcel of clothing for them and tomorrow the second-year- 
class will also bring something. We can’t give very much 
but it helps a little, all the same. 


HE director of Red Cross Hospital Library 
in Great Britain wrote her thanks thus to the 
children who had collected books for the sick: 


Will you please tell the members of the Junior Red 
Cross how delighted we are with the collection of children’s 
books, scrapbooks and periodicals recently received? It 
is good to think of the pleasure they will give in many a 
children’s ward. The nurses, too, will-be no less pleased 
for it is not an easy task to keep small invalids happy and 
amused. 





The Australian Juniors follow the example of 
their English comrades; a group in Adelaide col- 
lected five hundred volumes for a children’s hos- 
pital. At stated times the members find out the 
needs of the bedridden children so that they may 
add to this library. 


N a correspondence album to Lightwood 

School, Deatsville, Alabama, Juniors of Nilma 
State School 2712, Nilma, Victoria, Australia, 
tell of their Red Cross work: 


Nilma is only a small township, but we help our district 
hospital, called the West Gippsland Hospital, as much as 
we can. Every year we send about 350 eggs to the hospital, 
about twelve jars of assorted jams, as much money as we 
can manage to raise by having small concerts, and other 
entertainments; also we send reading material and as many 
flowers as are contributed by the children and gathered 
from the school garden. We also send money to the blind 
institutions, clothing to the Red Cross headquarters of 
Melbourne to be distributed among poor children and 
money to help to pay the salary of the almoner to super- 
vise the convalescence of children recovering from infantile 
paralysis. They have to be treated for a long time before 
they recover, or perhaps they never recover at all and are 
crippled for life. 


‘THE Juniors of Malmo, Sweden, support a 

summer colony in Scania, where the air is 
especially good. It is called “Spring Sunshine.” 
The buildings are surrounded by green lawns 
where the children can play all sorts of games. 
A ring of little woods is on the grounds and not 
far away is a little beach on the bank of a river. 

A new building con- 
tains a playroom for 
rainy days, two large 
balconies, and rooms 
mothers 


Cross circle of the primary school at Stameriena, 
Latvia, planted a number of oak trees which are 
called “the circle’s oaks.” 


URING a period of three months Juniors at 
the Vocational School for Boys at Lima, 
Peru, carried on the following activities: 

The First Aid section gave help in forty-five 
injuries, several of which resulted from rather 
serious accidents. The medical section provided 
for twenty-seven complete medical examinations 
and for the treatment of several pupils. The 
health and hygiene section supplied fifty-seven 
personal hygiene outfits and inspected 1,012 
pupils. 

The school supplies section examined requests 
from 527 children and gave assistance in the 
majority of cases. The library section is making 
a catalog of its books and magazines. The cor- 
respondence section has already sent fifty-five 
letters to other countries having a Junior Red 
Cross. The propaganda section has made posters 
illustrating the activities of the Junior Red Cross 
and also anti-tuberculosis posters. A number of 
the section’s posters have been placed in the 
windows of various department stores. 


N VOLA, Greece, members, with the help of 
well-to-do parents and other citizens, organ- 
ized a morning mess for thirty-five children. 
This morning mess after a week became a mid- 
day mess, and the children increased in num- 
to fifty-five. They are 
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Spring Greeting 
HOFFMANN VON FALLERSLEBEN ROBERT SCHUMANN 
Moderato 


joy-ous wel-come now we bring, Gen-tle, gen-tle spring-time; Till 

glow-ing beau - ty all is seen, Gen-tle,gen-tle spring-time; All 

bid thee wel-come with a song, Gen-tle, gen-tle spring-time; In 
o 


hill and dale and val-ley ring, Gen-tle, gen-tle spring-time; For-est dell and 
gai - ly clad in robes of green, Gen-tle, gen-tle spring-time; | Vio-letsblos-som 
our greenmead-ows tar-ry long, Gen-tle, gen-tle spring-time; May each hum-ble 


field a-mong, Ev -’ry-where wellgrect thee with a song, a mer-ry song. 
*ev - ’ry-where, All the world is full of blos-soms rare, of blos-soms rare. * 
trust-ingheart In the bless-edspring-time have a _ part, eachhave a_ part 


From “Music of Many Lands and Peoples,” copyright, 1932, by 
permission of the publishers, Silver, Burdett and Co., New York 





